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35 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Insti- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of Tum Survey. Published every Saturday. 
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China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERICK LOBSER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


8. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 


For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale. 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Cc. H. & B. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGHR, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kitchen Equipment. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMBIKH, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 


Paints and Glass. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 East 73d Street, New York City 


Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRRHL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


Soap. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
827 Broadway, New York. 
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WANTED 


IN A STATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


One Instructor in Manual Training.—Must 
be sober, industrious and thoroughly compe- 
tent. Salary will be made satisfactory. 


One Instructor in Military Tactics who can 
also act as Physical Director for the Institution 


Address by letter or telegram, W. F. PENN, 
Superintendent, Morganza, Pa. 
four years’ experience in phil- 


YOUNG WOMAN, anthropic work both office anit 


field work (housing, ©. O. S., investigation, etc.., 
wants permanent position where she may have the 
opportunity to prove her usefulness 


Address D. M. E., THE SuRVEY. 

W ANTED e Young man would like position 

: : _~ ,° a8 investigator or as caretaker 

in a children’s institution. Has had five years’ ex- 

perience in the largest children’s society in the State. 

woule be willing to go to any part of the United 
ates, : 


Address J. W. E., care THE SURVEY. 
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VICTORIOUS CLOAKMAKERS 
PARADE ON LABOR DAY 


The most conspicuous feature in what 
was probably the largest Labor Day pa- 
rade that ever took place in New York 
was the host of victorious cloakmakers 
who made an unexpected and advantage- 
ous settlement with their employers late 
last week, just after Judge Goff’s in- 
junction against the union promised a 
still fiercer struggle. It looked as if most 
of the 70,000 cloakmakers had turned 
out; no other body of workers presented 
such solid ranks or such enthusiasm. 
Yiddish bakers last year, Yiddish shirt- 
waist and cloakmakers this winter fought 
the battle of organized labor in New 
York. So it was no wonder that the 
streets leading from the East Side were 
thronged with Russian Jews, hitherto 
the most patient and unaggressive of 
workers. Another conspicuous nation- 
ality, up to this time considered pecul- 
iarly helpless, was the Italian, whose rep- 
resentatives appeared not only in sur- 
prisingly large numbers among shirt- 
waist and cloakmakers, but also were 
prominent in the ranks of the Excavators’ 
Union, marching around a flag-draped 
sand wagon on which a shovel perched 
in glory. The bakers’ showing was 
small, as their employers refused them 
the holiday. But what was lacking in 
numbers was made up in the vigor of 
their banners denouncing the “Bread 
Trust” and urging the public to buy only 
sanitary bread. The Woman’s Trade 
Union League had two floats full of 
bakers’ children, bearing the sign, “We 
Strike for Our Babies.” The shirt- 
waist girls paraded with the league, the 
display of whose colors—blue and yel- 
low—was peculiarly effective. 

Husky horseshoers, movers and long- 
shoremen made a striking contrast with 
frail cigarmakers and grocery clerks—- 
the latter group bearing a sign worth 
noting: 
~ Stop, Look, Listen! 


Housekeepers, do not patronize grocery 
stores open after 8 p. m. They are unfair 
to clerks. 
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That latest and most encouraging de- 
velopment of trades unionism, the pro- 
tection by organization of the “salaried’’ 
classes of brain workers, whom until 
lately pride held back from throwing 
their lot with the manual workers, was 
exemplified by the Bookkeepers and 
Stenographers’ Union, small in numbers, 
but large in hope. Uncle Sam’s em- 
ployes were represented by mail drivers 
in their carts. 

From end to end of the line of march, 
from the five dollars a day printer to the 
five dollars a week typewriter, there was 
unanimity of opposition to Judge Goff’s 
injunction, which the labor movement 
feels attacks the very right to strike. 
Everywhere were banners bearing such 
legends as this: 


Goff to the worker: Get off the earth! 

Mother may I go out to swim? Ask Goff. 

Goft’s injunctions can never break labor’s 
solidarity. 

Goff’s idea of the Union: No strikes, no 
contracts, hardly any wages and d few 
members. 


Like vigorous sentiments were given 
verbal expression from time to time by 
the ranks of the marchers in chorus, 
sometimes in Yiddish, sometimes in Eng- 
lish. 

Next week’s issue of THE Survey will 
contain an account of the terms-of set- 
tlement of the cloakmakers’ strike and 
of the present status of the bakers’ strug- 
gle for clean bread. 


REORGANIZATION IN 
NEW YORK COURTS 


The changes in New York city’s in- 
ferior courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
provided by the Page Commission law, 
became effective September 1. As al- 
ready pointed out in THE SuRVEy,’ they 
include two new children’s courts—in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Richmond, a 
separation of the night court into two 
parts—one for men and one for wom- 
en, the establishment of two “domestic 
relations” courts—principally for cases 


1See Tun Survny for April 380. 
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of non-support, the provision of addition- 
al probation officers, the installation of 
the finger-print system of identification in 
the night court, and the medical exami- 
nation of women convicted of prostitu- 
tion—to determine whether the prisoner 
shall be sentenced to the workhouse or to 
hospital care for an indeterminate period 
not to exceed one year. 

Concerning the latter provision there 
has been much discussion in the columns 
of Tue Survey.” It is, of course, too 
soon to form an opinion as to its prac- 
tical workings, but vigilance is being ex- 
ercised by those who protest that the 
provision means the entering wedge for 
a system of regulation such as is to be 
found in various forms in Europe. For 
the purpose of keeping this close watch, 
a fund of $3,000 has been raised. 

The appointment by Mayor Gaynor of 
Isaac Franklin Russell as chief justice 
of the reorganized Court of Special Ses- 
sions was evidently a careful effort to 
select a man well-fitted for the position, 
’ for as a professor of law at New York 
University since 1881 his knowledge has 
gained him a wide reputation. One of 
Chief Justice Russell’s first acts, how- 
ever, must be regretted by all who have 
at heart the welfare of the children’s 
courts. 

The Page Commission strongly disap- 
proved of the system of monthly rota- 
tion of judges which has hitherto been 
in vogue in the Manhattan Children’s 
Court and bi-monthly rotation in the 
Brooklyn Children’s Court. Such a sys- 
tem is generally recognized as hampering 
the effective administration of such 
courts, and is exceptional in juvenile 
court practice. 

A child on probation should as a gen- 
eral rule be kept under oversight several 
months. Accordingly, the Page Com- 
mission declared that the judge sitting 
“should, so far as practicable, follow the 
case of a child from the beginning until 
its final disposition.” The old system 
whereby justices sat in the children’s 
court only for a month or two, was char- 
acterized by the Page Commission as “a 
radical defect which needs remedying.” 
The law, therefore, provides that “in as- 


2See Tum Survey for May 28, June 25, July 
19, July 23, July 30 and August 13. 
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signing justices to sit in the children’s 
court he [the chief justice] shall have 
regard for the fitness of the justice so 
assigned and, so far as practicable, shall 
make such assignments for substantial 
periods of service.” In the Manhattan 
Children’s Court, for the twelve months 
beginning with September, 1910, Chief 
Justice Russell has assigned Justices 
Deuel, Zeller, Wyatt, Salmon, Wyatt, 
Salmon, Olmsted, Wilkins, Hoyt, Hoyt, 
Deuel, Hoyt. In continuing the system 
of monthly rotation and assigning six 
different judges within a total period of 
a year, he has plainly disregarded the 
intent of the law. 

As chief magistrates, Mayor Gaynor 
has appointed William McAdoo over the 
first division (Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx) and Otto Kempner 
over the second division (Boroughs of 
Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond). Mr. | 
McAdoo was police commissioner under 
Mayor McClellan and previous to that 
had been assistant ‘secretary of the navy. 
Mr. Kempner was formerly a member 
of the state Assembly, served later as 
commissioner of public works in Brook- 
lyn under Borough President Swan- 
strom, and has a praiseworthy record for 
political independence. Joseph A. Gra- 
veur, who has served for ten years as a 
probation officer in the former Court of 
Special Sessions of the first division, has 
been appointed chief probation officer of 
the re-organized Court. of Special Ses- 
sions, which includes the four children’s 
courts. 

The spirit of the law has unfortu- 
nately been broken by one of Chief Mag- 
istrate McAdoo’s first acts, his appoint- 
ment of the-chief probation officer for 
the courts under the first division of 
magistrates. The law specifies that “no 
police officer shall be designated or act 
as a probation officer.” Mr. McAdoo’s 
appointee, who had been serving as a 
police probation officer, resigned from 
the police force only a few days before 
his appointment. 


SHALL PROBATION OFFICERS 
BE UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 


Much confusion exists over the selec- 


tion of the additional probation officers, 


- Owing to the indecision of the Municipal 
_ Civil Service Commission. The law does 
_ not exempt the positions from civil serv- 
_ ice, although it declares them to be con- 
 fidential positions. On signing it, Gov- 
_ ernor Hughes attached a memorandum 
_ stating his opinion and that of the State 
Civil Service Commission to the effect 
that the positions are not thereby ex- 
© empted. The Municipal’ Civil Service 
_ Commission, after a hearing on July 12, 
announced on July 19 that there would 
be an'examination. There were 1,750 
applicants for the position. The com- 
mission then announced that the exami- 
nation was postponed. An opinion was 
sought from the corporation counsel, 
who after some time declared that ~the 
_ characterization of the positions as 
- “confidential” does not exempt them, but 
that in his opinion it would be difficult 
to frame an examination. At a hearing 
before the commission on August 31, 
however, it was pointed out by many 
_ speakers that examinations prove suc- 
—- cessful in other cities. A telegram to 
this effect was read from the chief pro- 
bation officer in Chicago, and similar 
telegrams from judges of juvenile courts 
in Buffalo, Rochester and Erie county. 
Chief Magistrate McAdoo, moreover, 
_ stated at the hearing that the city magis- 
trates of the first division had voted in 
- favor of an examination, and Chief Mag- 
_ istrate Kempner said that the magis- 
- trates of the second division no longer 
_ insist on exemption, though he expressed 
himself in favor of exempting the posi- 
tion of chief probation officer. 
The Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion has not yet announced its decision. 
If it decides to exempt the positions from 
civil service examination, it will be acting 
- directly contrary to the expressed opin- 
- ion which the State Civil Service Com- 
_ mission gave to Governor Hughes, and 
before its decision could become effec- 
tive the approval of the State Commis- 
sion—reversing its former opinion— 
must be had. All who seek to guard jeal- 
ously the best interests of the juvenile 
court will keenly watch the outcome of 
this situation, and any inclination on the 
part of the City or State Civil Service 
~ Commissions to let down the bars in the 
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face of successful civil service examina- 
tion for probation officers elsewhere, will 
undoubtedly be opposed by those who 
understand that real probation depends 
essentially upon the character and quali- 
fications of the probation officers. 


PHILADELPHIA TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Enlarging the scope of the instruction . 
given during the last two winters in con- 
nection with the Children’s Agencies of 
Philadelphia, and including the leading 
social agencies in the city as co-operators, 
a new training school for social work 
will be opened October 7, 1910. In ad- 
dition to the various charity organiza- 
tions and child helping agencies and in- 
stitutions, the Department of Education, 
the Juvenile Court, the Department of 
Public Health and Charities, and certain 
social settlements have offered their facili- 
ties for training those who desire to spec- 
ialize in their work. 

The plan includes training in investiga- 
tion for a period of ten weeks. At the 
end of this period the student will elect 


~ the field in which he wishes to specialize 


and will thereafter be under the direct 
supervision of a social agency doing that 
kind of work. He will meet with the 
head of that agency once a week for dis- 
cussion of theoretical and practical prob- 
lems such as he meets in his field of work. 
Once a week the groups will meet in class 
under a special leader to discuss general 
principles. Frequent lectures treating of 
various phases of social endeavor will be 
given by social workers. But the greater 
part of the student’s time will be devoted 
to actual work in the field under expert 
supervision. 

The course of study has been arrang- 
ed in five periods. The first, from Oc- 
tober 7 to December 23, includes the 
study of investigation, with extended 
practice; the second, from January 6 to 


March 24, the discussion of treatment; - 


the third, from April 4 to April 28, a 
study of organization. The fourth, 
from May 2 to May 12, is devoted to a 
study of the inter-relation of charities, 
and the fifth, from May 15 to June a2, 
considers the question of social interpre- 
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tation. These five topics will be treated 
according to outlines prepared by the 
members of the faculty. 

A series of public evening lectures will 
be given in the auditorium of the Central 
Y. M. C. A as follows: 


A Community’s Social Program, Allen T. 
Burns; The Present. Status of the Warfare 
Against Tuberculosis, Livingston R. Farrand; 
Child Labor, Owen R. Lovejoy; Recreation 
and the Social Use of Schools, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh; The Functions of the City De- 
partment in a Campaign for Better Housing, 
John J. Murphy; State Supervision of Chari- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Dr. Talcott Williams. 


The faculty of the school includes: 


William B. Buck, superintendent, Seybert 
Institution; Jesse D. Burks, Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research; Carl Kelsey, professor of So- 
ciology, University of Pennsylvania; Porter 
R. Lee, general secretary, Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity; Edwin D. Solenber- 
ger, general secretary, Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania; William O. Easton, director 
of Instruction, Central Y. M. C. A., executive 
secretary. 


The group instructors are: 


Anna F. Davies, head worker, College Set- 
tlement; Martha P. Falconer, superintendent, 
Girls’ Department House of Refuge; J. Pren- 
tice Murphy, superintendent, Children’s Bu- 
reau; F. H. Nibecker, superintendent, Boys’ 
Department, House of Refuge;. Mrs. J. L. 
Pickering, chief probation officer, Juvenile 
Court; Ellen J. Sharp, Department of Public 
Health and Charities; W. H. Stecher, Board 
of Education; Roy Smith Wallace, secretary, 
Society to Protect. Children from Cruelty; 
Alexander M. Wilson, director, Phipps Insti- 
tute; Fred S. Hall, secretary, Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association. 


The management of the course is in 
the hands of a committee of direction in- 
cluding in addition to the members of 
the faculty: 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent, 
Public Schools of Philadelphia; Anna 
Davies, head worker, College Settlement; 
Martha P. Falconer, superintendent, Girls’ De- 
partment Girls’ House of Refuge; Max Herz- 
berg, president, United Hebrew Charities; J. 
Percy Keating, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty; 
Joseph S. Neff, M.D., director of Public 
Health and Charities; B. Franklin Pepper, 
president, Children’s Bureau; W. H. Staake, 
judge, Court of Common Pleas; George Vaux, 
Jr., member, Board of Managers, House of 
Refuge; George Woodward, M. D., chairman, 
Board of Trustees, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 
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The headquarters of the school are at | 
A circular of infor-— 
mation may be had by addressing the 


1506 Arch street. 


executive secretary. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


The announcements of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy of 
the year I910-1911 indicate that while 
the usual courses on relief, children’s 
work and public and private 
agencies are strengthened in number and 
personnel of lecturers, a larger emphasis 


than heretofore is placed upon the social || 


service which is increasingly rendered 
through municipal or other government- 
al bodies. This is characteristic of the 


aim and purpose of the Chicago school | | 


A course on social legislation is to be 
given by Prof. Ernst Freund of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Grace Abbott of 
the League for the Protection of Immi- 
grants. Under Miss Abbott and Dr. 


David Blaustein, a new course is an- | 


nounced on immigration: its history, 
legislation, causes and sources, and so- 
cial, political and industrial aspects. 

In line with the course on the organt- 
zation and social functions of local gov- 
erniments, to be given by George C. Sikes, 
Miss Abbott and Professor Taylor, other 
courses are provided on play and play- 
grounds, housing and public health, and 
community co-operation. 

Chicago’s. recognized leadership in 
providing extensively for the play and 
recreation of its citizens, young and 
old, has naturally led the school to de- 
velop strongly its facilities and course 
for the training of playground directors 
and supervisors. Edward B. De Groot, 
general director of the field houses and 
playgrounds under the South Park Com- 
mission, which have become famous 
throughout this country and abroad, is 
permitted by the commission to be the 
director and one of the principal lecturers 
in the course. The co-operation of the 
other park commissions is also very cor- 
dially given. Dr. Luther H. Gulick wiil 
lecture on the psychology and philosophy 
of play; Professor Clark W. Hethering- 
ton, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, on physical education and 
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- athletics; Henry S. Curtis on the’ de- 


velopment of the playground movement; 
and Edward J. Ward, whose social 
center work in the Rochester public 
schools has attracted such wide atten- 
tion, and who is now connected with the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Di- 
vision, on the recreational and social 
uses of public school buildings. Graham 
Romeyn Taylor will discuss public recre- 
ation in its relation to some of the dan- 
gerous tendencies in the modern city; 
and Sidney A. Teller, who- graduated 
from the school and is a_ successful 
manager of one of Chicago’s recreation 
centers, will teach how to bring the peo- 
ple of a cosmopolitan neighborhood into 
co-operation with playground manage- 
ment. Mrs. Robert L. Parsons will deal 
with the technique of physical education 
and expresston. This noteworthy course, 
which should set a standard in training 
for playground work, will be given next 


spring and repeated in the summer term. 


Unusual opportunity is afforded this 
year in the course on housing and public 
health since the school’s department of 
sogial investigation, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Chicago Department of 
Health, is pursuing an inquiry into hous- 
ing conditions in Chicago. 

The course on community co-opera- 
tion is designed to study the organized 
agencies through which the people of 
rieighborhoods or larger communities co- 
operate with each other and with the offi- 
cials of departments of their local gov- 
ernment. It is to be given by Professor 
Taylor and Miss Addams, with special 
lectures by people identified with public 


school, library, museum and recreation. 


center work, social settlements, local im- 
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provement societies and social work un- 
der church and religious auspices. 

- The usual courses on the survey of the 
field and the requirements for social 
work, the principles and methods of 
relief and family rehabilitation, adminis- 
tration of public institutions and private 
agencies, and the public care of children 
are announced with additional lectures. 

Victor von Borosini of Hull House is 
associated with Professor Taylor in 
giving the course on industrial efficiency, 
organization and relations, including 
standards of living and the economic, so- 
cial and political problems involved. Dr. 
William Healey, director of the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute in Chicago, gives 
a course on the physical and psychical 
factors underlying dependence and de- 
linquency. 

The year book includes, in addition to 
the announcement of courses, an inter- 
esting outline of last year’s work, and 
information concerning the Chicago 
Vantage Ground the special facilities of 
the school such as its social museum, 
a library, and the co-operation which 
is rendered by various social agencies in 
Chicago. 


THE SS OCVAL=S 2ERIM 
IN FLAT AND FACTORY 


It marks the spirit of the age when the 
heads of great business enterprises come 
to the “reformers” for “ideas” and want 
the newest ones in stock. It is worth 


taking notice when one of the great real 
estate corporations of New York asks 
for suggestions regarding what new fea- 
tures it shall introduce in its next series 
of apartment houses. 


The officers of the 


CLEVELAND FACTORY. WITH WELFARE WORK. 
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American Real Estate Company state 
very frankly that the things desired are 
novelties that will help rent apartments. 
But they admit that the ideas of social 
workers where they involve playgrounds 
for children and possible outdoor sleep- 
ing places or living rooms and roof play 
places, make houses in far away Bronx 
neighborhoods rentable. 

Another phase of the same type of 
business philanthropy is shown in a fac- 
tory where women’s garments are made 
—the H. Black Company in Cleveland. 
There even the conditions which sur- 
round the work are expressive of the 
owner’s idea that pleasant surroundings 
react beneficially on the product of the 
shop. The building itself is a realization 
of the idea that forms the motive for the 
garments turned out—to make an attrac- 
tive and esthetically satisfying coat from 
inexpensive material, to be sold at a rea- 
sonable price. The building is of brick, 
finished inside with the brick walls at- 
tractively turned to account, and has 
light and air and practical utilization of 
all spaces, while the esthetic side is em- 
phasized in colorings and materials used 
on floors and walls. 

The welfare work in this factory is 
an even more unique realization of the 
idea that business is improved by atten- 
tion to the human needs of workers. The 
welfare worker employed is an experi- 
enced trained nurse who has formed a 
natural relationship with the whole work- 
ing force. She binds up hurts, heals fin- 
gers pierced by needles and advises in 
the more serious emergencies that arise. 
She presides over the lunch room and at 
other times is found in the rest room in 
the factory tower. She sends many a 
gitl back to work who comes in with a 
headache that needs only a half hour’s 
rest and a soothing talk. In one month 
169 cases were seen and treated, the most 
serious accidents being the running of a 
needle into a finger, or the breaking of 
an ankle on the icy pavement. Visits to 
girls who are ill, the discovery and su- 
pervision of cases of tuberculosis, assis- 
tance in getting glasses to help eye trou- 
bles, and all kinds of general advice from 
headaches and lovers to colds and hot 
lunches make the daily sum of the nurse’s 
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work. The nurse soon pays for herself 
in the gain to the workers in general efh- 
ciency. The men employed in the factory 
make use of her services only for acci- 
dents and other emergencies, but to the 
girls she is rapidly developing the relation 
of friend that her peculiar introduction 
on a basis of need makes possible. 

The work of the nurse is supervised 
by a committee of women workers in 
the factory and the wife of the employer. 
The lunch room where hot drinks are 
provided is the general meeting place and 
center of social activity. Plans for 
an early extension of the factory provide 
for an outdoor recreation ground on the 
roof. The window boxes are gay with 
flowers of the season, and inside and 
out the factory expresses the good will 
and friendship of workman and em- 
ployer, in every brick and every line. 


ONE SEASON OF THE 
ANTI-FLY CAMPAIGN 


“Swat the fly” has been the slogan 
throughout the country of the first well 
organized campaign to suppress this dis- 
ease-spreading insect. Until the last 
few years the common house fly has been 
looked upon merely as a nuisance. Its ap- 
parent obsession that.its company is es- 
sential to human happiness earned for it 
plenty of execration But we have gotten 
beyond the insouciance of the rhymster 
who wrote: 


“Here, sir, is your currant pie, 
Alternating currant pie, 

First a currant then a fly, 
Neath the crust, alternate, lie.” 


The vigorous campaign of the last 
few months had as its most effective 
weapon the motion picture originated 
by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York city, showing the filthy habits of 
the fly. The fly-fighting committee of 
the American Civic Association, has 
widely extended the use of this film and 


‘has enlisted many newspapers through- 


out the land to publish a special extra 
bulletin headed, “Beware of the danger- 
ous house-fly.” Anti-tuberculosis socie- 


‘See Tow Survny for August 27. 
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ties in many places have offered prizes 
to children for essays about his habits. 
Magazines have shown up his nefarious 
practices. Some of the life insurance 
companies have circularized their policy- 
holders on the subject. Boards of 
health, both state and municipal, have 
distributed bulletins and placards. Those 
of Dr. tvans in Chicago have been quot- 
ed far and wide. 

In Nebraska, Wisconsin and Indiana 
the state university and health authori- 
ties have interested the school children. 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky 
and other states have been covered with 
anti-fly posters by the state health au- 
thorities. The state food and drug 
commissioner of Tennessee offered gold 
medals for essays by school children. 
Club women in California and other 
states took up the fight. New Jersey, 
Missouri and other states have passed 
laws requiring the screening of bakeries, 
restaurants and groceries. New York 
city compels the screening of stables. 

Active municipal campaigns have been 
waged in Milwaukee, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Rochester, Albany, Newark, Detroit, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Cleveland, Boston and 
many smaller cities. In Washington, 
D. C., and Baltimore four cents a hun- 
dred is being paid~<for flies brought to 
the Health Board. 

The health commissioners of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Asheville, N. C., have 
been particularly active and as a result 
it is reported that the number of cases 
of typhoid has been appreciably lessened. 

The unaminity with which the press, 
officials and the public have fallen into 
line in the fight this past summer gives 
promise of a still more successful sea- 
son of work next year. 


REVIVE STATE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois State Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis which has 
been inactive since its last meeting in 
1906, has recently reorganized for an 
energetic campaign. It is announced 
that its watchword will be “Education, 
Organization, Legislation,” and the cam- 


' paign will be carried into every corner 
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of the state. The immediate cause for 
reorganization was the sum of $1,200 in 
the treasury of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute remaining over from the sale 
of Red Cross Christmas stamps last win- 
ter in 125 cities and villages of the state 
which are without local societies. By the 
terms under which the state sale of 
stamps was conducted by the Chicago 
institute, this must be used for some 
form of state work. 

At the reorganization meeting an in- 
teresting symposium on a plan of cam- 
paign was conducted by the chairman, 
Dr. Henry B. Favill, in which Drs. J. W. 
Pettit of Ottawa, Ill., Theodore B. Sachs 
of Chicago, T. S. Hardesty of Jackson- 
ville, William A. Evans of Chicago, E. H. 
Butterfield of Chicago, and H. A. Lipsky 
of Chicago participated. Dr. Evans, the 
Chicago health commissioner, is presi- 
dent of the association. The vice-presi- 
dents are Dr. Hardesty of Jacksonville 
and Dr. George Thomas Palmer, health 
commissioner of Springfield. The treas- 
urer is David R. Forgan of Chicago and 
the secretary and executive officer, 
Frank E. Wing, who is also secretary of 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. 


TUBERCULOSIS 
IN PRISONS 


The subject of prison and jail condi- 
tions with special reference to tubercu- 
losis has been brought into the fore- 
ground of discussion during the last few 
weeks. Two important papers have 
vividly pointed out the seriousness of 
the situation. One by Dr. N. S. Davis 
of Chicago was read before the Ameri- 
can Climatological Association. The 
other, by Dr. J. B. Ransom of Clinton 
Prison, Dannemora, N. Y., appeared in 
a recent number of the Journal of Out- 
door Life. Dr. Davis describes from 
personal contact the appalling conditions 
of the jails and prisons of the country 
as breeding places for tuberculosis. He 
says: “It has been known for a long 
time that of all deaths in penitentiaries 
about sixty per cent are due to tuber- 
culosis, while in the population of the 
world about one death in seven is due 
to the disease or about fourteen per 
cent.” He makes a strong plea for bet- 
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ter ventilation and particularly for more 
sunlight; for regular physical examina- 
tion of all prisoners, those awaiting trial 
and those serving sentences; and for the 
segregation of the tuberculous in wards 
or buildings. He also advocates that 
the trial of those who have tuberculosis 
should be hastened, and that prisoners 
in the advanced stages of the disease 
should not be pardoned and sent home 
to die, but that they should be kept 
where they cannot infect either their 
friends or fellow-prisoners. 

Dr. Ransom’s paper sums up what 
has been done in the United States for 
the tuberculous prisoner, and shows that 
prison officials and boards are coming to 
realize the dangers of infection and to 
take proper precautions. 

The National Committee on Prison 
Labor has solicited from the principal 
anti-tuberculosis associations of the 
United States, data intended to supple- 
ment the studies made by Dr. Ransom 
through the help of the prison officials 
themselves. These investigations  re- 
vealed the paucity of data, and the fact 
that only a very few anti-tuberculosis 
workers were familiar with prison and 
jail conditions in their immediate ‘neigh- 
borhoods. The invariable confession, 
even where conditions were known, was 
that nothing had been done to better 
them. It is agreed that a careful study 
of prisons and jails with special regard 
to the spread of tuberculosis is much 
needed. The National Committee of 
Prison Labor is planning to make such 
a study in every state. Arrangements 
are being made in New York by the 
Prison Association and the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association. 

The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
has issued a bulletin in which it is stated 
that there are 12,000 tuberculous prison- 
ers in the state, federal and local prisons 
and jails of the United States, with less 
than twenty-five institutions and hardly 
800 beds for their treatment. Only 
twenty-one prisons in fifteen states have 
provided for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, and New York and Massachusetts 
are the only states where any systematic 
attempt .has been made to transfer pa- 
tients to a central institution. 
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BOOKS ON SOCIAL ILLS* 
Reviewed by JOHN MARTIN 


That the paramount evil in society is 
the unequal distribution of wealth is the 
underlying major premise of Jack Lon- 
don in Revolution and of Gustav Myers 
in History of the Great American For- 
tunes. London, with a primitive energy 
developed in the wilderness, rages over 
the oppression of the poor and the de- 
vouring luxury of the rich, in a manner 
immature, almost boyish. “I am a revo- 
lutionist.” Seven million men the world 
over are revolutionists, “fighting with all 
their might for the complete overthrow 
of existing society.” “They are fighters.” 
There is “a distinctly working class re- 
volt” that laughs at “the sweet ideals and 
dear moralities” of such people as read 
THE Survey. In these “facts’”—his sta- 
tistics, like his style, are somewhat imag- 
inative—London sees the world’s great 
hope. He delights to contemplate an 
overthrow, bloody and terrible, an upris- 
ing of slaves who miraculously lose the 
slave spirit, a new society founded by 
folk who, having proved incapable 
through decades of improving their own 
condition, marvelously find the power 
when “in revolt” to overthrow their des- 
pot and establish the millennium. 

So long as that kind of nightmare con- 
trols the energies of “the working-class,” 
“the capitalist class” can sleep quietly in 
their beds, for their police and army will 
deal easily with “the revolutionists.” 

Mr. Myers delivers more effective 
blows, for he shows, with documentary 
and historical evidence, though not as 


‘Any of the books here reviewed may be ob- 
tained at THE Survey office direct or by mail. 

Revolution. By Jack London. New York, 1910, 
the Macmillan Company. Pp. 309. Price $1.50; 
by mail, $1.60. 

History of the Great American Fortunes. 3 
vols. 1910. Chicago, Charles H. Kerr Company. 
Price $1.50 each; by mail $1.65 each. 

Privilege and Democracy in America By Fred- 
eric C, Howe. New York, 1910, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. 315. Price $1.50; by mail $1.63. 

The A BC of Taxation. By C. B. Fillebrown. 
New York, 1909. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. Pp. 229. Price $¥.20; by mail $1.35. 

Latter Day Sinners and Saints By Hdward A. 
Ross. New York, 1910. B. W. Huebsch. Pp. 
68. Price 50 cents; by mail 55 cents. 

very Day Wthics New Haven, 1910. Yale 
University Press. Pp. 150. Price $1.25; by 
mail $1.33. 

The Old Order Changeth. 
White. New York, 1910, 
pany. Pp. 266. Price $1.25; by mail $1.33. 

Conditions of Progress in Democratic Govern- 
ment. By Charles B. Hughes. New Haven, 1910, 
Yale University Press. Pp. 123. Price $1.15: 
by mail $1.25: 
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- dispassionately and logically as could be 


__ wished, that some of the great American 


_ lent, cruel, treacherous. 


fortunes were founded by acts fraudu- 
His three vol- 


' umes, a monument to his industry, are 


_a powerful antidote to the theory, now 


fast fading, that a man’s wealth is pro- 


_ portionate to his energy, thrift, enterprise, 


virtue. Alas! when the beginnings of 
the millionaire are examined too often 


- they show a callous disregard for the 
_ rights of others, an indifference to the 
' eighth commandment, a sly evasion of 


oat 


equally prolific but less moral. 


statutes. 
Among the legal methods of making a 
fortune the appropriation of increases of 


land values in cities, which the Astor 


family was among the earliest to practice, 
is best exposed by C. B. Fillebrown in 
The A B C of Taxation. Both he and 
Frederic C. Howe, whose Privilege and 
Democracy in America is a lucid diag- 
nosis of many of our social ailments, find 
best evidence of the collective short-sight- 
edness and incapacity for self-protection 
in the private appropriation of ever- 


- swelling land values. Each year the price 


of the naked land upon which New York 


-is built increases. by over $170,000,000, 


and other large cities show proportion- 
ate unearned increments. While these 
fabulous masses of rent-paying wealth 
are left by the many to be enjoyed by the 


--few, our authors~ do not wonder that 
_ grievous inequalities of fortune curse so- 
~ ciety. They argue cogently that a special 


tax on unearned increment, such as Ger- 
many and England impose, would be an 
instalment of social justice. It might fill 
the city treasuries which the increasing 
demands of social workers tend to de- 
plete. As an operator in real estate said 
to the writer: “Making money in New 
York, land development is too easy. I 


~ was-a lawyer for years and then the 
- president of a trust company. 
- those callings money came slowly com- 


But in 


pared with its easy inflow in real estate 
operations.” 

Other methods of money making are 
As Pro- 
fessor Ross shows anew in Latter Day 
Sinners and Saints, with his old felicity 
of phrase, the forms of industrial vice 


~ are so protean that legislators cannot 


keep pace with them, and preachers, in 
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their denunciations, miss them. ‘‘Not 
keeping your own cow exposes you to the 
seller of watered or doctored milk. Every 
step from the old-fashioned practice of 
growing your own food offers a new 
opening for the adulterator.” “Gas and 
water supply introduces the trickery of 
dishonest meters on the one hand, and 
of tampering with meters on the other.” 
New types of wrong-doing are at long 
range. “It is a far cry from the decision 
of a board of directors in an Eastern city 
to the needless loss of life in an Idaho 
coal mine or on a Kansas railroad.” “How 
wide is the interval between the mayor 
who sells permits for debasing peep 
shows and nickelodeons and the persons 
who will some day fall victims to the 
criminals that will grow out of the boys 
perverted in his suggestive penny ar- 
cades.”’ 

In greater detail the changes of moral 
standard for various professions are set 
out in the lectures given at Yale by men 
who snatched a day from the heat and 
dust of the fray, lectures now issued as 
Every Day Ethics. They show that busi- 
ness morality is not as obvious as the ten 
commandments, nor as easy to observe as 
the Fourth of July. Even when the 
courts (which the good American still 
regards with almost superstitious rever- 
ence) are appealed to for a decision on 
disputed points of right, “no one can tell 
what twelve men in a box will do,” and 
“still less, what one man or thrée men, 
or five or seven will do on a bench.” 

If the community is to defend itself by 
improving the laws, changing taxation, 
and exercising new functions, its political 
life must be purified and revivified. Wil- 
liam Allen White in the Old Order 
Changeth points out in a breezy western 
manner the changes that he sees coming 
in our democracy as he looks over the 
country from his newspaper eyrie in Kan- 
sas. Like Jack London, he discerns:a 
revolution in progress, but it is the revo- 
lution of the dawn that imperceptibly 
chases away the darkness, paints the sky 
with gold, and mutely ushers in the day. 
He detécts a re-birth of democracy, sig- 
nalized by direct primaries, the initiative 
referendum and recall, the popular elec- 
tion of senators, better schools, insur- 
gency among _ republicans, radicalism 
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among democrats, and the conservation 
of natural wealth as a means of con- 
serving free opportunity. Even among 
judges he discerns an awakening to new 
conditions, a slow hospitality to the new 
ideas that are permeating the nation. 
Governor Hughes, lecturing on Condi- 
tions of Progress in Democratic Govern- 
ment, is also jealous for democracy, eager 
to adjust political machinery to modern 
needs. While urging his listeners, with 
a logic reinforced by his own self-sacri- 
ficing example, to do active work inside 
political parties, he warns against depend- 
ing on politics for a living. Office hunt- 
ing is degrading. It is a necessity to the 
professional politician. Ours is a govern- 
ment by parties, says the governor, and 
therefore a man can work most efficiently 
by associating with a party. But the at- 
tachment should be loose enough to be 
broken when the party follows evil 
courses. He neglects to point out that 
the man who once breaks away from his 
party is likely to find himself an outcast 
for the future, since to bolt the ticket is 
the cardinal sin to the regular machine 
politician. However, the lecturer would 
deplete this person’s power by putting 
the management of parties actually in 
the hands of the voters. What party 
shall a new voter join? There’s the rub. 
For, in the kaleidoscopic changes of poli- 
tics, no party long stands exclusively for 
sound principles in city, state and nation; 
while in all parties are found some ob- 
scure men who strive for righteousness 
and some leaders who love iniquity. 
Party labels have lost significance. A 
man who thinks is likely to find himself 
with new associates from year to year. 


NEIGHBOURS AND 
FRIENDS! 


Reviewed by ELISABETH S. GILMAN 


In the Queen’s Poor, The Next Street 
but One, and An Englishman’s Castle, 
Miss Loane has already given us much 
to remember about the people whom she 
meets in her daily round as a district 
nurse. The titles are indicative of her 
sympathetic and understanding attitude, 
and the new volume, Neighbours and 


Neighbours and Friends, by M. Loane. 322 
pages. London, Longman’s, Green and Company, 
1910. This book may be obtained at Tum Survny 
office for $2 or it will be sent by mail for $2.10. 
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Friends, bears out what the London — 


Spectator said of her last spring: 


No one can call Miss Loane inhuman or 


callous, or ignorant, or a stony-hearted capi- — 


talist; she has spent her life in helping the 
poor when their need is sorest, and she knows 
the working classes through and through. She 


sees the life of the poor steadily and she sees 


it whole. 


We would add that she also sees it 


democratically, for there is almost noth- 
ing of the de haut en bas attitude. 
Though she sees the shortcomings of her 
poorer friends, it is with no more vivid- 
ness than she would see those of people 
of the more leisure class, and she deeply 
admires their virtues. Indeed the great 
value of Miss Loane’s books is that she 
makes us see the point of view of those 


about whom she writes. Her books there- _ 


fore are of peculiar help to the young 
worker who may feel that all poor people 
can be easily divided into the worthy and 
the unworthy, the thriftless and the prov- 
ident, the churchgoer and the socialist. 
If the present volume were carefully read 
these preconceived opinions would rap- 
idly fade away. 

The first chapter, Voluntary Workers, 
is full of most valuable suggestions. For 
instance: 

It is most desirable that the voluntary 
worker should know as friends large numbers 
of working people who are, and have every 
probability of remaining, perfectly independ- 
ent. If we only know wage earners who are 
“in sickness, need or any other adversity” 
which it appears beyond their power to deal 
with, it is almost impossible to maintain a 
proper respect for the human material we are 
trying to improve, or to be continuously in- 
spired by a rational hopefulness. In addition, 
we are given the opportunity of widening the 
social ideals of this able and stable class. . 
There is so much that could be done by them 

. . without forming societies or tooting for 
subscriptions. 

We could go on quoting indefinitely 
not only from Miss Loane’s precepts 
here and in her chapter called Vocation, 
addressed especially to the would-be 
trained nurse, but also from her seem- 
ingly inexhaustible store of anecdotes. 
These are connected by such sane com- 
ments on the life about her that we could 
wish she would some time give 
us more of her philosophy of life, and 
of her shrewd observations of the result 
of this or that “social measure,” instead 
of leaving us to read between the lines. 
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SCIENCE OF RELIEF IN MINE DISASTERS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 
ILLINOIS MINING INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 


The final reports of the Monongah 
~ Mines Relief Fund, and of the Darr Mine 
Relief Fund, together with authorized 
information furnished by the executive 
secretary of the Cherry Relief Commis- 
sion, afford interesting data for a com- 
parison of the conditions met under each 
calamity and the methods pursued in se- 
_ curing and applying relief. 

These three disasters' were the most 
fatal in the recent history of American 
mining. The simultaneous explosions 
in two mines of the Fairmont Coal Com- 
pany at Monongah, W. Va., December 6, 
1907, killed 362 men, only one man in 
the entire force at work escaping. At 
the Darr Mine of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company at Jacob’s Creek, Pa., De- 
cember 10, 1907, 238 men were killed 
by the explosion and only one escaped. 
Fire in the air shaft of the St. Paul 
Coal Company’s mine at Cherry, IIl., suf- 
focated 258 men who went down to work 
November 13, 1909, including ten res- 
cuers. Of the 474 men in the bottoms, 
226 escaped, twenty of whom were res- 
cued after eight days’ entombment. One 
of these died on reaching the surface. 
These 858 dead breadwinners left 1,958 
dependents, of whom 540 were widows 
or widowed mothers, 1,183 were chil- 
dren, 500 of them at Monongah, 445 at 
Cherry and 238 at Darr. 

The funds entrusted to the three relief 
committees, additional to large amounts 
expended in cash and material by many 
agencies to meet the immediate emer- 
gency, amounted to half a million dol- 
lars; at Monongah $149,071.99, at Darr 
$97,063.50, at Cherry about $160,000, to 
which should be added $100,000 appro- 
' priated by the state and disbursed in co- 
operation with the commission. The re- 
ports and statement of these funds, in 
their business form, self-exacting spirit 
and serious realization of the moral re- 
sponsibility incurred, measure up both 


1See CHARITIBS ANB THP COMMONS, January 
4, 1908, and June 20, 1908; THm Survny, De- 
cember 4, December fie 1909, and February 19, 
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to the seriousness of the situations which 
they relieved and to the solemn trust 
committed to their custodians. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 


Fortunately these appalling disasters 
occurred when public opinion began to 
demand new effort and legislation, both 
for the prevention of accidents and for 
the more equitable distribution of the 
burden of personal loss and public relief 
imposed by them upon the whole com- 
munity. They were, therefore, the sum- 
mons to which some of the most experi- 
enced people and expert agencies re- 
sponded, with offers to co-operate with 
the mining companies, the miners’ 
unions, the state and county authorities 
and the charitable public, in meeting the 
sudden and complicated demands of the 
catastrophies. One of the most signifi- 
cant features of each situation was the 
welcome which the immediate response 
of these experts from the outside met 
from those more immediately responsible 
for the local issues, without any sign of 
resentment or jealousy at what might 
have been mistaken for interference. But 
this, too, was due to tact born of experi- 
ence upon the part of the specialists who 
thus volunteered their aid. In all three 
instances the heartiest appreciation was 
expressed for the services rendered by 
the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 
through Frank M. Wilmot, its manager, 
and George A. Campsey, one of its spec- 
ial agents. The Monongah committee 
also gratefully acknowledges the services 
rendered by Edward T. Devine, who as 
general secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of the City of New York 
and editor of THE Survey, placed at 
the disposal of the committee the experi- 
ence of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and the services of Margaret F. 
Byington, who was taken from her work 
in the Pittsburgh Survey to be the official 
representative of the American Red 
Cross at the mines. 

The Cherry disaster was the first oc- 
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casion to attest the efficiency of the new _ 


Red Cross policy incorporating carefully 
selected. local relief societies into its 
working membership. Among the first 
of the relieving agencies to reach the 
mine were the forces of the United Char- 
ities of Chicago, with Supt. Sherman C. 
Kingsley at their head. So that at the 
very beginning, when the situation was 
most likely to get confused and go 
wrong, right lines of procedure were laid 
down, within which all at work sooner 
or later found it to their interest to co- 
operate. Toward this co-operation Mr. 
Wilmot contributed the influence of the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, espec- 
ially in conferring with the officials of 
the St. Paul Coal Company. 

All three mining companies promptly 
assumed the responsibility and expense 
of furnishing immediate relief to the 
communities so suddenly plunged into 
dire necessity. They at once organized 
relief parties and sent to the stricken 
families food, medical care, burial ex- 
penses, clothing, fuel and other neces- 
sities, besides, of course, making every 
effort to rescue the living and recover 
the dead without regard to expense. At 
Cherry the president and superintend- 
ent of the company urged the state mine 
inspectors and the government experts 
from the rescue stations of the Geological 
Survey to save life regardless of the 
mine property. 


COMPLEXITIES OF THE CALAMITIES 


The utmost co-operation of all these 
official and volunteer, public and private 
agencies was imperatively demanded by 
the exigencies of the extraordinarily 
complicated situations which confront- 
ed them. Inexperienced and impulsive 
people, who are always inclined to mis- 
take intelligent and systematic method 
in meeting emergencies for “red tape,” 
will do well to study the actual complexi- 
ties set forth in these reports by those 
who had to meet them and who succeed- 
ed in solving them. The large propor- 
tion of foreigners in the mixed popula- 
tions of the mining camps; the many lan- 
guages spoken; the ignorance of English 
speech and American ways; the helpless- 
ness of widows with young children; or 
the widowed mothers and other depend- 
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ents of unmarried breadwinners living 
in this strange land or in the old coun- 
tries across the seas; the extreme youth 
of the children suddenly left fatherless, 
almost all of whom were under sixteen, 
and a very large proportion of whom at 
Cherry were under five; the difficulty 


of identifying the dead and discovering - 


the relatives; the inevitable scattering of 
the stricken families; the exposure of so 
many ignorant, panic-stricken women to 
exploitation; the remarriage of some of 
these widows and mothers of the miners’ 
children—these are a few of the serious 
perplexities which sternly face those at- 
tempting to do justice and to apply char- 
ity at such supreme crises in the lives 
of whole industrial communities. Mere- 
ly to state them is to prefer their claim 
upon the best intelligence, the most sci- 
entific method of procedure based on the 
widest range of experience and the most 
constructive philanthropy and legislation 
which our civilization can produce. 
Here the “goodness fallacy” fails even to 
comprehend the problem. Here certain- 
ly, if anywhere in present-day life, is de- 
manded that efficiency which is the pro- 
duct only of our modern philanthropy 
and our newer ideals of justice. 


SCIENCE OF RELIEF AND PREVENTION 


The uniformity of experience and the 
constancy of certain principles and 
methods which run all through these 
three reports give hope that we are ap- 
proaching a science of relief in mine dis- 
asters, and perhaps a science of pre- 
vention. The Monongah Relief Com- 
mittee seems to sense this possibility. Its 
report is distinctive for its minute par- 
ticularity in giving the names, proofs 
of identity and case records of the vic- 
tims and their families, the lists of con- 
tributors, the methods of the committee’s 
procedure, the printed forms and form- 


-letters used, the details and vouchers of 


all financial transactions; these docu- 


‘ments, including the case of each victim 


and the vouchers and correspondence 
relating to his heirs, have been deposited 
in the vaults of the clerk of the Circuit 
Court at the Court House in Fairmont. 
The part these original documents of 
this committee and its printed report 
may play in the formulation of a gen- 
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_ similar calamities, justifies the care and 
_ expense invested in the preparation and 
_ preservation of these reports. 


The Darr Mine Relief Fund pamphlet, 


_ while somewhat less minute in its de- 


_hensive, graphic and suggestive. 


tails and compressed into only seven- 


teen pages of text, exclusive of the list 


of contributors, is remarkably compre- 
The 


_ claim privately made for it by one of its 


executive officers is not excessive. He 


writes: 


Our committee believes that until mining 
and other industrial operations can attain the 
point of making adequate compensation for 


accidents a part of the cost of production, 


«> 


or prospective. 


the method used by our committee for dis- 
tributing the burden of a great industrial 
calamity upon the shoulders of a large num- 
ber of people is a model of intelligent, efficient 


- and economically administered relief. 


PLANS AND DISTRIBUTION 


The principles and methods of dis- 
tributing these relief funds detailed in 
these three statements are worthy of a 
more extended comparative study than 
our space will allow. All three funds 
were distributed without regard to the 
nationality of the family, whether its 


residence was in America or abroad, or 


the possession of other resources, actual 
The degree of depend- 
ence was the sole test in each instance, 


as rated by the number and age of the 
children 


-The 


several 


dependents. 
to the 


or other 
amounts ~ appropriated 


classes of dependents varied, of course, 


in proportion to the resources of the re- 


‘spective funds and the number of claim- 
Ballts. 


The Monongah fund yielded a 
lump sum of $200 to each of 222 widows 
and 23 widowed mothers, $174 to each 
of 482 children, $200 to the families of 
62 unmarried men. The Darr fund 
gave to each widow of 128 married men 
$254 and the same amount to 18 widow- 
ed mothers of unmarried men; to 238 
children under sixteen years of age, in- 
cluding posthumous children, $190.50; 
and the same amount to dependents of 


62 unmarried men. 


"PENSION PREFERRED AT CHERRY 


The same comparison cannot be made 
with the disbursements of the Cherry re- 
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lief funds, because this commission dif- 
fered from the other committees in the 
fundamental principle of its distribution. 
The Monongah committee decided by 
unanimous vote to apply direct and in 
lump sums the fund in its hands where 
it was wise to do so. Ina few cases the 
committee found it advisable to deposit 
the funds set aside for some of the fami- 
lies in trust to be paid out monthly in 
the form of a pension.” The Darr com- 
mittee also adopted the lump sum plan, 
explaining “that while the distribution 
should be made with as much equity and 
safeguarding of the benefits as possible, 
it should be done speedily because of 
the temporary character of the committee 
and the lack of facilities for any other 
course of action.” The justification of 
this policy in both cases may have been 
the smaller amounts disbursed and the 
larger proportion of the families and 
dependents of the dead, residing abroad. 
Extraordinary precautions were taken, 
through the foreign consuiar service and 
through foreign banks, to safeguard the 
identity of those who received and re- 
ceipted for the moneys forwarded. 

The Cherry Relief Commission di- 
vided its beneficiaries into two classes. 
The first and main class consists of those 
who receive pensions or periodical pay- 
ments, principally widows residing in the 
United States whose children are all un- 
der the age of fourteen. It is the pur- - 
pose of the commission, so nearly as the 
funds permit, to continue the payment 
of pensions, in each instance, until the 
eldest child has reached the age of 
fourteen and under certain conditions 
until the second and third child has at- 
tained that age. Under this system the 
widow with one child receives twenty 
dollars a month until the child is four- 
teen. Five dollars is added to the pen- 
sion of each widow for every additional 
child. Where there are three or more 
children these payments are continued 
until the second child, or in some in- 
stances the third, is fourteen years of 
age. The second class receives the en- 
tire amount in a single payment. It con- 
sists of widows without children or one 
or more of whose children are fourteen 
years of age or over; the dependent re- 
lations of unmarried victims, all de- 
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pendents residing in foreign countries, 
and others whose losses sustained direct- 
ly through the disaster entitle them to 
benefits. A childless widow under fifty 
receives $300; one of fifty or over, $500. 
The children in this second class receive 
$100 if thirteen years of age, and every 
child a year younger receives $25 ad- 
ditional for each year down to the fifth, 
the child of five or under receiving $300. 
Orphan children receive the mother’s 
portion in pro rata distribution. When 
a widow of the first class remarries, her 
pension will be terminated by a single 
payment of $100 for .herself, and $25 
for each child under fourteen. Special 
allowance may be made to meet the in- 
creased expense of prolonged illness in 
a family of the first class. On the death 
cf a widow the pension shall cease and 
settlement with the family will be made 
in accordance with the schedule for or- 
phan children. In case of the death of 
a pensioned child the pension will be re- 
adjusted according to the original sched- 
ule, as though the deceased child had 
never existed. Funeral expenses of $75 
will be paid to families of the first-class 
upon the death of the widow, $50 upon 
the death of a child. No part of these 
appropriations will apply to the payment 
of any debt hitherto or hereafter incur- 
red. All pension payments are semi- 
monthly, which is the custom in the pay- 
ment of miners’ wages. 


THE CHERRY RELIEF COMMISSION 


The $100,000 appropriated by the state 
Legislature for the relief of the Cherry 
Mine sufferers, and entrusted to the 
Board of Administration controlling the 
state charitable institutions, cannot be 
turned over to the commission, but this 
plan of disbursement has been endors- 
ed by the state board and the appropria- 
tion will be distributed in accordance 
therewith. To the commission’s fund 
the American Red Cross has turned in 
contributions of over $85,000, the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois, $37,500; the 
United Mine Workers of America, $26,- 
500 and the citizens of towns near 
Cherry $10,000. This plan of disburse- 
ment was worked out and _present- 
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ed by’ Ernest P. Bicknell, national 
director of the American Red Cross, 
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who also proposed the general scheme — 


of trustee administration. 


ance with this scheme, the 


In accord- — 
Cherry — 


Relief Commission consists of five mem- — 


bers, representing the principal inter- 
ests involved. L. Y. Sherman, chair- 


man of the State Board of Administration 


is chairman of the commission; J. E. 
Williams of the Streator Relief Com- 
mittee is vice-chairman ; Duncan McDon- 
ald, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois is secretary, 
and the three additional members are E. 
T. Bent representing the Illinois. Coal 
Operators’ Association, Edwin Perry, 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and Ernest P. Bicknell, the American 
Red Cross. 
ant superintendent of the United Chari- 
ties of Chicago, is the executive secre- 
tary. He is charged with keeping the 
commission informed as to the condition 
and needs of the families under its care, 
certifying the pay roll on each pay day. 
Pension payments are now being regu- 


larly made to 116 families and lump sums — 


were paid on July 5 to twenty-six bene- 
ficiaries. 

In deciding to pay pensions to the 
great majority of its beneficiaries and 
lump sums in the exceptional cases, the 
Cherry Relief Commission undoubtedly 
chose the more difficult, but less risky 
way of disbursing this trust fund. 
Its decision accords with the experience 
narrated by the British Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Laws and Relief of 
Distress, page 9257: ‘“‘No commutation 
of the weekly compensation payments 
should be permitted and no lump sums 
paid in respect of fatal accidents 
and that such sums should in all cases 
be invested in trust for the maintenance 
of those from whom the accident has 
withdrawn the means of support.’ 


AN EPOCH-MAKING POLICY 


The Cherry Mine disaster thus regis- 
ters an epoch-making policy in three re- 
spects: first, Illinois is the first Ameri- 


+Tue Survny, February 19, 1910, p. 780, The 
Bea Head Cuerry Mine. 
or quotation see THs Survyny, Feb 
1910, p. 782. aug 
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can state to set the precedent of appro- 
priating funds to pension “the pension- 


ers of peace,” as William Hard terms 


those who are dependent by reason of 


» service in the army of industry. 


Second, the St. Paul Coal Company, 


| with no legal liability for the Cherry dis- 


aster beyond its available resources, 
adopted the scale of the British com- 
pensation act as the basis of its own lia- 


|= bility, and settled with most of the claim- 
ants without litigation for three times 
_ the annual wage of the breadwinner, in 


amounts ranging from $1,600 to $1,800. 


-_ Memorable is the occasion on which this 


decision was reached by A. J. Earling, 
president of the St. Paul Coal Company, 
and also of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad Company, of which 


| the Coal Company is a subsidiary, though 
- distinct corporation. 


When the English 
precedent was urged by J. E. Williams, 
Mr. Earling is said by him to have “lis- 
tened, weighed and considered patiently 
and met every point with a sincerity, 
earnestness, equal to my own. Where 
he agreed, he admitted it frankly and 
gladly ; where he differed, he did it cour- 
teously, kindly, almost regretfully.” It 
seemed to him better that the claimants 
should “take the property” rather than 
to burden it with the claim of $100,000 
more thanhe thought it could bear. But 
he met the question squarely by saying, 
“We acknowledge a moral obligation.” 
And this was the basis for setting the 
first American precedent in following the 
British compensation act. 

Third. The tragedy at Cherry fur- 
nished irresistible arguments to the Leg- 
islature, authorizing the appointment by 
the governor of the “Employers’ Lia- 
bility Commission of the State of IIli- 
nois,”’ to “investigate the problem of in- 
dustrial accidents,” and draft a measure 
for “the most equitable and effectual 
method of providing for compensation 
for losses suffered thereby.” This com- 
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mission has submitted a tentative plan 
of a workingmen’s compensation bill 
for the consideration of employers and 
employes throughout the state, which 
among many other features provides a 
scale of compensation like that of the 
British act. By proposing to make the 
law “compulsory in form but elective in 
fact,” it reserves to both employer and 
employe their rights of suit at law and 
trial by jury. But if the employer forces 
the employe to sue, “he shall not es- 
cape liability by reason of the fellow- 
servant rule, the assumption of risks or 
the contributary negligence of the em- 
ploye, unless his negligence, be greater 
than that of the employer, in which 
event the damages shall be apportioned 
according to the relative degree of neg-' 
ligence, and the burden of proof shall 
be upon the employer.” The employe’s 
acceptance of compensation under the 
proposed law bars his right of action at 
common law and the beginning of any 
action at law bars his right to compen- 
sation under the proposed law, except 
in the case of wilful negligence of the 
employer or his failure to comply with 
statutory or municipal regulations. 

The incentive given at Cherry to regu- 
late justly by law and not leave to char- 
ity the compensation for industrial ac- 
cidents, has also secured the enactment 
of the measure for protecting miners 
from fire. This is the first of several 
measures to be presented to the Legis- 
lature by the State Mining Investigating 
Commission, in fulfillment of its func- 
tion to protect life and conserve the coal 
deposits in the mining’ industry of the 
state. 

Out of its culpability for one of the 
most serious and preventable industrial 
disasters that has ever darkened the his- 
tory of the state, Illinois has risen to set 
the highest mark of generosity and jus- 
tice which any state has shown toward 
its “pensioners of peace.” 


THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 


O. F. LEWIS 


With the greatly increasing number of ' 


associations and societies in charitable 
and civic fields, the need of the “sinews 


of war’ becomes ever more apparent. ~ 


The following article is in no sense an 
exhaustive guide to money raising. It 
contains simply some apparent facts and 
principles arrived at by the writer in 
two years’ activity as financial secretary 
of the New York Charity Organization 
Society. 


Every society needs a financial secre- 
tary and a press agent.. They may give 
but a part of their time to these two 
branches of work, but there should be 
one person who concerns himself (or 
herself) particularly with the important 
problems of raising money and _ inter- 
preting the society to the public. Better 
one clerk at a small salary whose duty 
it is to make and revise mailing lists, 
“hunt up” new names, and attend to the 
routine work of sending out appeals, etc., 
than a spasmodic, often unintelligent 
campaign, when the executive secretary 
is half stampeded in face of the fact 
that there is a serious decrease in 
funds. 

The financial secretary (if we may as- 
sume that the society has one) is no mere 
money-getter, and he should not be 
treated as such. He must thoroughly 
understand the society’s relation to three 
great factors in the community—the 
public, the poor, and the press. He must 
know quite thoroughly what the society 
is doing, or else he cannot write a real 
appeal. He may be able to write one as 
well as an advertising man called in to 
do it on short notice. If he is a good 
financial agent, he must understand the 
society from top to bottom, its strength 
and its weakness. Its strength he must 
manifest to the public; its weaknesses 
he must harp upon to the society’s ex- 
ecutive and through him to its managers. 
If he is not convinced that its strength 
greatly overbalances its weaknesses, and 
that its weaknesses are remediable, he 
would best seek another position, for he 
cannot be honest in appealing for funds. 
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I. What is the society’s relation to 
the public? 


(a) One of frankness. The appeals 
of the society must be sincere. They 
need not tell everything all at once, but 


they must not be wilfully or morally dis- — 


honest. If the society ts not doing every- 
thing that might be done, that’s a reason 
for asking for increased funds, not a 
reason for glossing over facts or for mis- 
placed emphasis on some other part of 
the work. And above all, the public 
wants the society, I believe, to state its 
case simply and without guile. 


(b) The society is a steward of the 
money it receives. It owes to the public 
an accounting of its stewardship. This 
accounting need not be confined to the 
annual report. Every letter can, in a 
way, be an accounting. Inoffensive and 
interesting inserts in private letters or 
appeals, showing growth, facts, progress, 


etc., can be used effectively, and will be- 


noted gladly by contributors. _ In this 
connection, I remember the statement of 
one contributor to a charitable society: 
“Once a year I am asked to contribute. 
Once a year an annual report is sent me. 
Nothing more doing till the next request 
from the society for a renewal. Then 
another annual report.” 


(c) The society must show results. 
The financial secretary is in a position to 
show them in his appeals. Appeals 
should not be full of glittering generali- 
ties. A leading advertising man in Chi- 
cago says that all charitable appeals look 
alike to him; there is so little originality 
inthem. Yet frankness, a sense of stew- 
ardship, and a knowledge of results at- 
tained may be included in personal and 
general letters of appeal in such a way 
as to give them real individuality. The 
financial secretary must remember. that 
the public, in contributing to the society, 
is not putting its money into a hole. It 
is buying results. It does not want to be 
told, “We are doing well.” It wants to 
know, “What are you doing well?” 
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(d) The society is an interpreter for 
the public. The public has not the time 
that the society has to think about social 
conditions. The society educates con- 
tributors while it helps the poor. The 
financial secretary must in his appeals 
‘make the public which receives the ap- 
peals understand, whether it contributes 


- or not, that the society is in ithe vanguard 


o 


in social progress, and what tangible, per- 
fectly definite bits of social progress the 
society is accomplishing. To the state- 
ment that the public will read and will 
not contribute anyway, it is to be an- 
swered that some of the public will con- 
tribute, that more of the public will 


eventually contribute, and that all of the 


public, if it reads the appeal at all, will 
have learned a little more about the so- 
ciety, which cannot do harm, and may 
do good. 


(e) The society is a leader in the com- 
munity. Leadership implies obligations. 
The society must not lead the public into 
the wrong road. The financial secretary 
must not use the wrong methods in rais- 
ing money, thus giving to less scrupu- 
lous organizations an excuse for their 
own sensational, unbalanced appeals and 
picturesque scrambles for the dollar 
“for the poor.” The society loses little 
and gains much by dignity, so long as 
dignity is not pompous or oracular. Just 
as the society’s board of managers should 
safeguard the dignity of the organization, 
so the financial secretary must safeguard 
the dignity of the money-raising work of 
the society. Only he, perhaps, knows 
how easy it would be for that part of the 
work to strike the public or individuals 
solicited for funds, as commercialized 
or crass. 


The society has obviously very definite 
and important relations toward the poor. 
The financial secretary must have a keen 
appreciation of these relationships. Oth- 
erwise he will write appeals about “the 
poor” as he would about Hottentots or 
sheep. The financial secretary ought to 
have had case work experience. He 
ought to do visiting sometimes. 


II. What are the important relations 


_»of the society to the poor that the finan- 


cial secretary should ever bear in mind? 
September 10, 1910. 
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(a) The society is the friend of its 
applicants. The financial secretary’s let- 
ters of appeal should be about the so- 
ciety’s friends, not about a remote dis- 
tressing group of people with whom fate 
has dealt severely. Appeals sent out by 
some societies make the recipient feel 
he cannot stand not contributing. Many 
of them do stand it, but the appeal has 
been in the main successful. The reason 
that appeals for a special case of need 
bring so much more money in proportion 
to the number sent out, is that in the spe- 
cial case there is definite grief, and suf- 
fering, and heart, and sympathy. The 
lesson to the society of the special appeal 
is most important. The society should 
throb with sympathy for its afflicted ap- 
plicants—but without getting dizzy. 


(b) The society is a relief agent. This 
fact has appeal power greater than the 
so-called ‘constructive work,’ such as 
housing, tuberculosis, baths, etc. 


(c) The society is a champion of the 
poor. The financial secretary, in asking 
for funds, can properly indicate the jus- 
tice of asking for funds for those who 
are needy, and have not had the chance 
of their more fortunate brothers and 
sisters. Appeals should show a sanction 
greater than that of simple need. 


(d) In at least two other ways the 
society has definite relations to the poor. 
The society is in a measure paternalistic. 
It superimposes reforms; it changes and 
makes over lives. It interprets other 
classes to the poor. It shows that wealth 
and inhumanity are not necessarily any 
more connected than are poverty and 
moral depravity. 


III. The society expresses its relation 


to the public in the following ways: 


(a) Annual report and other literature; 
(b) Appeals; $ 

(c) Press and magazines; 

(d) Lectures, addresses, etc.; 

(e) Personal letters, personal calls, etc. 


We are concerned in this article, par- 
ticularly with (b) appeals, and (e) per- 
sonal letters, personal calls, and so forth. 


(b) Appeals.. There seems to be no 
royal road to money raising. The best 
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single advice seems to be, “Keep ever- 
lastingly at it.’ The second suggestion 
is, “Have some definite person to do or 
to supervise the work; in short, a finan- 


cial secretary or agent.” The third sug- 


estion, “Spend money to get money.” 
he fourth suggestion, “Keep tab on ex- 
penditures and returns.” 
Appeals, in the opinion of the writer, 
must have certain characteristics. 


1. They must be honest, that is, not 
intentionally misleading or out of bal- 
ance. The appeal work of the society 
is not for the day only. The society is 
building up a clientele. This is a matter 
of years, not of days or months. No 
society will be actually dishonest in its 
appeals—but there are many temptations 
to overstate or under-emphasize. 


2. Appeals must be instructive. The 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor is said never 
to send out or print an appeal that does 
not teach the reader something worth 
knowing—a social lesson. Why not in 
the case of every society? There is in 
reality more “human interest” material 
in the work of an organized charity than 
in almost any other office in town. 


3. Make appeals sympathetic. This 
sounds easy, but it is not. There is a 
real difference between writing “We 
need three thousand dollars to make our 
work more effective,’ and “One thou- 
sand families need and deserve more help 
than we can now give them. We don't 
want to fail them. Won’t you help?” 
My point is that the appeal should con- 
vey the right angle of vision. We who 
do the work have that angle; but to get 
money, we must make others see it as 
we do. 


4. Appeals must be clear. It is not 
a great exaggeration to say they should 
be of one syllable. They should not be 
essays. Let us remember that the re- 
cipients of appeals are busy people; that 
it is the first sentence or the first appear- 
ance of the appeal that counts most. 


5. Brevity is the soul of appeals— 
generally. One master—or mistress 
rather—of appeal-writing rarely exceeds 
three paragraphs. She leaves to the 
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enclosure the rest of the story. The de- 
partment store knows it is hardest to 


make the first sale to a person, and uses - 


very attractive “leaders.” The appeal 
should be a leader; the enclosure or en- 
closures the rest of the story. 


6. Appeals should be varied. Variety 
is easily obtained through sizes of let- 
ter sheets, styles of type and subject 
matter. General appeals may alternate 
with appeals for special cases, for fresh 
air, tuberculosis, etc. Variety is the spice 
of appeals. Photographs are ever potent, 
at least to attract attention. 

We have spoken so far of initial ap- 
peals. . “Follow-up” work is  indis- 
pensable. Every society “follows-up” its 
lapsed contributors. Much more “per- 
sonality” should be injected into the 
follow-up letters. After the reminder 
letter, all letters to lapsed contributors 
should be typewritten and individual. 
The lapsed contributor has ceased to re- 
spond for some good reason. The so- 
ciety owes him some personal attention: 
Particularly with the lapsed contributor 
should the financial secretary, if possible, 
establish personal relations. 

“Personal calls” are a serious problem. 
If the financial secretary is a diplomat; 
if he is enthusiastic, sincere, persistent, 
and if he can secure such letters of in- 
troduction as will obtain access past 
office boys and clerks, he may find that 
the personal visit is more productive 
relatively than any other form of appeal. 
But the written (multigraphed or print- 
ed) appeal is the backbone of the “‘new 
money” of the society. 


7. Appeals should be neat and clean. 
It is surprising how many appeals are 
run off in a slouchy manner on a broken 
down mimeograph or some other cheap 
machine. “Only the best in appeals” 
is the one safe motto. 


V. The newspaper can be a most im- 
portant aid to the society. 

The press wants to be friendly to a 
charitable society, but news is news. The 
society must furnish news, not statistics ; 
human interest stories, not pages of an 
annual report. Every society should rec- 
ognize early that the so-called newspaper 
sense is an actuality, and that the society 
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case furnishes the basis for its best 
stories. Sunday and Monday are par- 
ticularly good days in large cities for 


getting news printed. 


probably has little of it. So, if possible, 
_a financial secretary should be also a suc- 
cessful news-producer. Finances and 
publicity go hand in hand. 
| The society should be extremely care- 
' ful to establish and maintain friendly re- 
_lations with the press. One cub reporter, 
; whose fur is rubbed the wrong way, can 
; write a “story” that will give the wrong 
; angle of view to thousands or scores of 
| thousands of readers. One _ publicity 
| man said recently: “If I knew of a ‘story’ 
§ going to the front desk of a city news- 
| paper that was not fair to the society 
| that I might be connected with, I would 
) stay up all night and exhaust every 
_ means to have it ‘killed.’” Yet not a few 


These are random suggestions as to 
the work of a financial secretary. The 
main principles soon become obvious to 
him; the technique of the work is harder 
to learn. There are a thousand and one 
details regarding mailing lists, subscrib- 
ers, appeals, leaflets, annual reports, lec- 
tures, photographs, special funds, and the 
like that make his day full of work and 
his night often full of worry. If these 
suggestions help any of the hundreds of 


| societies entirely misconceive both the 
} attitude and the power of the press. 


The press is intensely interested in so- 


- ciological matters, but the individual 


societies which must worry about their 
“finances,” the writer will have been 
more than paid for the brief time taken 
to jot them down. 
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To THe Survey: 
Annie W. Allen has, in your issue for Aug- 


ust 6, illumined the obscure problem of sav- 
ing fallen girls. 


Let reform workers study 
the article, for it is the most rational and 


- hopeful indication lately produced. The char- 


acterization of these delinquents is true and 
devoid of the usual fanciful moral attribute: 
their need. “. . . Not regeneration, but 
_ merely enlightenment and direction, assist- 


ance and good example and encouragement. 


To be steadied, taught, strengthened, made 
sensitive and waked up mentally, given the 
wish for imagination and conscience,’ is an 


admirable statement of the subjective cul- 


tural aim of the reformatory process: And 
the means and methods. mentioned in the text 
and shown in the illustrations mark the ra- 
tionality of the procedure. “Begin where one 
is ; Seek the point of contact and 
start from there; For sharp distinc- 
tions substitute nice discriminations jin 
Recognizing the good in opposites ; For 
rough and ready (superficial) kindness, sub- 
stitute sympathy with individual qualities and 
failings ; Avoid the weak indeter- 
mination of sentimental sympathy,” etc., etc. 
These are epigrams of wisdom that should 
be observed and preserved. 

True, indeed, it is, that for such work 
women of superior quality and acumen are 


- required; none but women and superior wo- 


men can succeed in it. Their influence is un- 
consciously exhaled and absorbed and is ir- 


» fesistible.” This I know, for it was my privi- 


lege to have in service at the House of Shel- 


ter in Detroit, Emma A. Hall of sainted mem- 
ory. That it is sometimes good to “let one 
go home and find out how different it really 
is, to realize the inward changes of taste, un- 
consciously wrought, is also true. One of the 
most degraded of girls was received at the 
shelter and lived in Mrs. Hall’s family two 
years and was then discharged on a Saturday 
afternoon apparently incorrigible—her reten- 
tion was more damaging to others than could 
longer be allowed. Late the same night she 
returned and tearfully begged admittance, 
saying, “Oh, it all seems so different and so 
dreadful! please do admit me.” She was ad- 
mitted again and, after a few months’ further 
residence, was discharged to the care of a 
new-found relative in a neighboring state. 
Years passed when it came to my knowledge 
that she had married; then the wife of a 
worthy mechanic, mother of two children, and 
a respected member of the community. “Fallen 
girls’ can be rescued; the attitude of work- 
ers should be scientific rather than senti- 
mental; and rescues must be accomplished by 
women—not by men. 

It is encouraging as it is surprising that in 
the Board of Managers of a girls’ reforma- 
tory training school there 1s a woman, pos- 
sibly women, so keenly alive to the importance 
and the solution of this individual social 
problem. 

Z. R. Brockway. 
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To THE Eprror: 

Several times since the appearance of my 
article in the August magazine number, per- 
sons have asked what kind of girls are sent 
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to the Hudson Training School. The article 
itself gives the answer, but so incidentally 
that it is not conspicuous. 

All sorts of girls who are not having a fair 
chance at home go to Hudson. The girls in 
whose interest my article was written are 
only a part of these girls. 

In many different ways the pupils there have 


come under the beneficent eye of the law and © 


have been sent to Hudson for a fair chance. 

There all start equal. No distinction is 
made on account of the past, and each girl 
wins her position in the school and so on to 
after life, by the character which she shows 
when she has this fair chance. Every girl 
gets equal help. 

It is a thing to be proud of,—to graduate 


THE SURVEY — 


with honor from Hudson. What tool a girl 


there is seldom her own fault. What she | J 


gains while she is there, she gains by her — 
own effort. 

Such a training school is a logical part of 
our great public school system which under- 
takes to train the children better than they 
can be trained at home. Parents who find 
themselves inadequate even to the daily di- 
rection of some puzzling child may well be 
thankful that the state provides a boarding 
school where their own ignorance will be 
replaced by wise direction and their daughter 
will have a chance to be the best that is in 
her. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


ANNIE W. ALLEN. 
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The Pittsburgh Children’s Bureau.—Six 
months’ work in a new field of social service 
was completed by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Associated Charities of Pittsburgh on 
June 30. This bureau was inaugurated in 
January as an outgrowth of the Conference 
on Dependent Children held in April, 19009. 
Elsie Voorhees Jones, formerly student secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A., for the district in 
which Pennsylvania is included, is executive 
officer, working under the direction of Secre- 
tary Charles F. Weller of the Associated 
Charities. 

For the forty-three child caring agencies 
of Pittsburgh the Children’s Bureau serves 
as a central clearing house. They are invited 
to use it as a center for the confidential regis- 
tration of their cases and the exchange of in- 
formation. Some of the institutions refer 
their cases to the bureau for investigation, 
and organizations or individuals desiring help 
in solving the problems of dependent children 
or in organizing their treatment are privileged 
to use the bureau’s visitor. 

Eighty-four cases have thus been investi- 
gated and treated since January. Of these, 
fifty were referred by child-caring institutions, 
fifteen by individuals, twelve by other depart- 
ments of the Associated Charities and six by 
the Juvenile Court. 

To discover means of keeping children with 
their own mothers is one important function 
of the bureau. It makes thorough investiga- 
tion of! each application and brings out all 
possible resources. Thus, twenty-four chil- 
dren who would ordinarily have gone into in- 
stitutions were kept with their families, who 
were enabled to care for themselves and hold 
their homes together. Eight children were 
sent to relatives discovered by the bureau. 
Fifty-two cases were disposed of in the fol- 
lowing ways: Fourteen were referred to ap- 
propriate agencies; twenty-five were advised 
how to solve their problems; five were board- 
ed in carefully inspected families; two were 
sent. for summer outings, three placed 
temporarily in institutions; one died of pneu- 
monia; one was sent to its father in Chicago, 
one with its mother to grandparents. 


Nineteen of the children were under one 
year of age. Twelve of these nineteen were 
kept with the mothers, three referred to other 
agencies, three placed temporarily in institu- 
tions with mothers and one was boarded in a 
private family. Definite life-saving is thus 
a function of the Children’s Bureau, for many 
of these cases, especially of infants, would in- 
volve death unless: the cases were handled 
promptly and wisely. 

The study of the physical and mental con- 
dition of these children showed that four 
were feeble-minded, five tubercular, two crip- 
pled, and twenty in need of medical attention. 

Of the eighty-four children seven were or- 
phans and twenty-five half-orphans. Thirty- 
five were American white. Both parents 
in two cases were American Negroes, in 
four Syrian, in six Irish, in one Italian, in 
two German, in one Hebrew. Twenty-three 
children were of mixed parentage. 

Eleven mothers and fourteen fathers were 
deceased, seven mothers and five fathers, in- 
capacitated; thirty-one fathers and one 
mother were non-supporting; twenty-two fath- 
ers and five mothers had deserted. In sev- 
enteen cases dependence was caused by deser- 
tion and non-support, and in one case, by an 
industrial accident. 
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New Jewish Relief Society—The Society 
for the Improvement of the Jewish Poor was 
organized in Philadelphia in April. It is 


under the auspices of the Council of Jewish 


Women. Its headquarters are at 504 South 
Seventh street, in the lower floor of one of 
the houses of the Octavia Hill Association. 
In pursuance of the aims of the society, it 
has organized an employment office and a 
helping hand bureau which has placed 142 
women and girls who were stenographers, 
seamstresses, factory hands, bookkeepers 
and shirtwaist makers. Within a_ short 
time a cooking and diet kitchen and a sew- 
ing class will be established. The society is 
organized primarily for the assistance of 
women and girls, but in emergency cases, it 
acts for men. 


September 10, 1910. 
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New 
Edition 


you get a sahtse set of all 
just ‘exactly one-half the price they 
This is a new edition, just as complete 


‘Price 


__ Now for the first time 
Mark Twain’s writings at” 
lave ever been sold before. 
's the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00 —for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


- But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
yefore has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works been 
ssued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes mes 


BROTHERS 
Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
ieaded by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, “A New York City 


vas the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity. 

F Please send me for ex- 
~hrough the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and ARES Bee een 
Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or aset of MARK TWAIN'S 

iC Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
vorks in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 


re) this edition. Brander Matthews has written the mii ok Ay umes, cloth binding. It is under- 


Tete) 5 P F ; stood I may retain the set for five days, 
‘titicism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of Berl Abele extirdGGntct that due. tk Yee 


‘he author at periods when the different books were in proc- fot Care for the books, I will return them at 

oss of writing. ————$————————— your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 

: $2.00 a month until the full prlce, $25.00, has 
There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, os paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 

Yewell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, Peariatalls 

ind Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book S.ULR. 

‘loth, with title labels stamped i in gold. The books 

ire printed on white antique wove paper, espe 


> slally made for this edition. Each volume is Signature... eveeco 0000000000000 0000000000000009 000090080008 00S500F 10000 
of generous size and bulk, 5x74 inches. ; 


HARPER & BROTH ERS Send books t0..cc.ccece ear vcccccecceescccce Cec cecvcceveeeceecececesecececeeseee 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 


Please mention Tum SurvpyY when writing to advertisers. 


Get the Chautauqua Idea 


SSS a 


Don’t read at random. Read a definite 


course. [rain your attention upon a group 


| of related topics. Learn about “ Democratic 


England” this year. A reading set of 
Magazine-teacher and four books, complete 
in itself. Four such courses of the Chau- 
tauqua cycle, read in spare minutes, will 
give the college outlook, renew the early 
vision of liberal culture, bring that compre- 
hensive understanding of world movements 
which makes for personal efficiency. Corre 
neither difficult nor expensive. Begin NOW. 


For particulars address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


Learn About England | 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


